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at naught the decisions of the local assemblies, but they
stood in awe of the force which the king could direct
against them. Accordingly the royal courts gained in
authority, and the royal law grew in volume and im-
portance.

But the first efforts of the newly-organized state
authority were directed to the regulation of private ven-
geance rather than its abolition. No attempts were
made to suppress it. Probably no desire was felt to do
so. But the law hedged it about with conditions and
restrictions, so as to make it into a rough instrument of
justice. From the beginning custom had forbidden
secret assassination. The deed was to be done openly,
and there must be no attempt to conceal it. The laws
of our early Saxon kings contain many provisions for
limiting and directing the exercise of the right of
retaliation and revenge. Alfred allowed the death of a
.murdered man to be avenged by his kindred, -but they
were to seek the slayer in his house, and were to surround
it for seven days before they made their attack. During
that time the wrong-doer was to decide whether to
surrender and make the money payment which was
regarded as satisfaction for his crime, or to await an
assault and take his chance of repelling the foe. Edmund
declared that the kinsmen of the slayer were not to be
bound to take up his quarrel, and if they chose to forsake
him, the relatives of the slain were to take no vengeance
upon them. Edgar ordained that the man from whom
tithe was due was first to be formally requested to pay
it, but that if he obstinately refused, the King's Reeve,
the Bishop's Reeve, and the Mass Priest of the Minster,
might take it by force for the Minster to which it was
due. This last law throws a strange side light upon the